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CRYSTAL RADIO SETS 


T is not to wonder that this great 
store carries such extensive as- 
sortments of merchandise when 

one considers its strategic position. 
Not only is The Emporium the trad- 
ing center of San Francisco but the 
mecca of shoppers from the entire 
Bay district, a district 2,000,000 


strong. So it is that in this store you 


do not find only a few styles and 
makes, but many. You are spared 
the trouble of shopping from one 
specialty shop to another. Here 
everything is under one roof. And 
it is this reason that is causing The 


Complete $4.95 


Clever little Crystal Radio Sets—com- 
prising one pair head phones, 100 feet 
hand-drawn antenna wire and two an- 
tenna insulators. Sets that will please the 
little lad and introduce to the whole fam- 


ily group some of the wonders of radio- 
land 


Hale’s Radio Sales Division—6th Floor 
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Emporium to be of greater service to 
you. 


AEC HS CLI 
A GREAT STORE IN A GREAT CITY 
Market at Powell Street Phone Kearny 6800 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We | Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. | Phillips Baking Company. 

Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco | Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. Regent Theatre. 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions | Foster’s Lunches. Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

and sympathizers are requested to cut this | E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnifrs., 113 Front. Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

out and post it. Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Hoyt’s Diners and Doughnut Places. Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

American Tobacco Company. Jenny Wren Stores. Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. United Cigar Stores. 

Campagno Bros., 333 Clay. Market Street R. R. Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. | All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 
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HUDSON—ESSEX st 


ANNOUNCING OUR NEW LINE OF MOTOR CARS— WS 


Our friends will no doubt be pleased to know that we are now the Downtown Dealers of Hudson- 
Essex Motor Cars. Service to our patrons, both old and new, will continue to be our chief endeavor, 
and we extend a cordial invitation to visit our showrooms to inspect the new merchandise. 


HUDSON-=ESSEX > 
MOTOR CARS 


With “*Millerized’? Service 


MILLER SALES Co. 


DOWNTOWN DEALERS 
Telephone Hemlock 2780 MARKET AT VAN NESS 1540 Market Street 
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American Labor Movement 


By Helen G. Norton Instructor in Journalism, Brookwood. 


III. Early Bargaining Classes. 

This is the story of the development of industry 
in the United States from the days when the New 
England colonist was his own carpenter, shoe- 
maker and veterinarian, to the stage in which 
there appeared definite classes of capitalist and 
worker, with different interests. 


Most of the early colonists were farmers, and 
as is always the case in pioneer communities, each 
family was practically self-sufficient. What they 
couldn’t raise or make or exchange with their 
neighbors, they did without. 


Soon, however, men of specialized trades began 
to make their appearance. The shoemaker trav- 
eled around over the country with his kit of tools, 
and lived with one family until he had made 
enough shoes to last them all till his next visit. 
Sometimes he furnished his own leather, some- 
times he used hides which the farmer had tanned. 


Likewise the tailor, the clock mender and the the 
cabinet maker were itinerants, traveling from 
house to house to ply their trades. The family 
furnished them with food, lodging, and sometimes 
raw material. The workman contributed to the 
bargain his skill and tools. At this stage there 
was no middleman to blame for high prices. The 
wage the worker received and the price the cus- 
tomer paid were identical. The worker performed 
services for the customer direct. Neither of them 
bargained for profit. 

We call this the itinerant stage of industry. 


As population increased and roads were better, 
so that farmers could “go to town” oftener, some 
of the skilled workmen, perhaps because they were 
popular enough that people preferred their work, 
or because their equipment was too bulky or heavy 
to carry around, set up shops in town, where 
people came and gave orders for work they wanted 
done. 

Custom Orders. 


When trade grew larger than one man could 
handle, he hired assistants. Thus he was mer- 
chant, master and journeyman (skilled workman) 
all in one. Since most of the work done was on 
the order of customers, we call it “bespoke work” 
and the period as the custom-order stage of 
industry. 

The skilled workman, however, particularly in 
trades that did not settle down in shops, had to 
face competition from irresponsible itinerants, be- 
cause a large capital investment was not required, 
and any one could pose, for instance, as a shoe- 
maker. The first complaint in American history 
against the evils of competition was made by the 
shoemakers of Boston in 1648, because itinerants 
with low-grade goods had access to their 
customers, 


Skilled workmen were chiefly concerned, then, 
with protecting the quality of goods produced in 
their trade against inferior workmanship. Indeed, 
it is almost always the case that competition in 
industries which require little fixed capital appears 
as a menace to quality rather than to prices or 
wages. 

Employer-Merchant. 

The workers who were employed in shops in the 
custom-order stage and in industries which had 
required a great deal of capital from the begin- 
ning, such as mining and steel, were definitely 


employes and not partners. Hence, although they 
furnished their own tools, they received fixed 
wages and did not control the price of their 
wages. Here we begin to have a separation of 
the worker’s function from that of the merchant- 
employer. 

Hence, since competition was limited by the 
market being confined to one locality, demands 
for higher wages could be met by raising the 
price of the goods, and the interests of the mer- 
chant-employer and the workman were very much 
the same. 

Eventually shops began to make goods for gen- 
eral sale as well as upon special orders, and this 
we call the retail-shop stage of development. 

The Revolutionary War and the separation from 
England brought about a great change in indus- 
tries in this country. England, now an unfriendly 
competitor instead of a protector, gobbléd up the 
foreign trade which the colonies had enjoyed, and 
attention turned more and more to building up 
trade within the country. 

Transportation facilities were improved through 
the building of turnpikes and canals, which meant 
that merchants could sell their goods in a larger 
territory than formerly. Goods were taken into 
the frontier country to be sold, and at the same 
time orders for other goods were taken. 


Wages Cut. 

Competition among merchants for the new trade 
was keen, which meant that the merchant could 
not set his own price as formerly. The item of 
expense which could be most easily cut was wages. 

It is at this wholesale-order stage of industry 
that the interests of workers and employers be- 
came definitely different, and we find workingmen 
organizing to protect their standards of living 
against wage cuts. The conflict of labor and cap- 
ital had begun. 


It took more money to produce for a wholesale 
market than for a local market, because producers 
had to buy their raw materials in large quantities, 
take the finished product some distance to the 
buyers, and then often wait for payment after they 
were delivered. So about 1870 established business 
men began to form associations to furnish capital 
to wholesale merchants. 


Co-operative Efforts. 

Small producers with little or no capital were 
hard hit by the growth of the wholesale-order busi- 
ness, and for the sake of economy they established 
co-operative stores where their goods were left off 
to be sold and where they could get raw material 
on credit so as to continue manufacturing while 
their goods were being disposed of. Co-operative 
warehouses were established which catered to both 
retail and wholesale trade. These experiments 
persisted, off and on, from 1806 to 1830. 

Yet even the warehouses and commission stores 
could not cope with the ever-widening markets 
to which the commercial centers were catering. 
This gave rise to a new type in the business world 
—the merchant-capitalist. He was, above all, a 
marketing specialist. The source of his power was 
the ability to size up markets for raw materials, 
to drive a good bargairi in disposing of the finished 
product, and to obtain credit. 

Here occurs the separation of the merchant’s 
function from the employer’s. The merchant-capi- 
talist did not need to know the technical processes 


ey 
of a trade. He could hire a master workman to 
oversee them while he managed the business. 
The merchant-capitalist had to keep on good 
terms with his customers, the retail 
chants. In order to meet competition for their 


store mer- 


trade, he was forced to reduce production costs, 
and since labor-saving machinery had not yet been 
invented, he reduced the cost of human labor. 

Output was speeded up and wages were reduced. 
The work was subdivided and the less skilled 
operations were performed by women, children 
and convicts, who could be hired cheaply. The 
man at the head of the shop, instead of being a 
master workman in the old sense of the word, was 
a labor contractor. The sweatshop makes its ap- 
pearance in American industry. 

Skilled workers who found their wages cut and 
their field of employment encroached upon by un- 
skilled labor, began to organize into trade unions 
to protect themselves, 
about 1827. 

This process of development of industry from 
the itinerant stage to the wholesale-order stage, 
which was first enacted in the early industrial 
centers of New England, was repeated in every 


The first unions appeared 


successive wave of emigration westward. 


Next 
Unions. 


time: Early Attempts at Organizing 
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REJECT LONG HOURS. 


With one dissenting vote members of the United 
Textile Workers rejected the Manville-Jenckes 
Company’s proposal to increase hours from 48 to 
54 per week and raise wages from $31.62 to $37.26. 

These workers laugh at the old army game of 
paying them more money for longer hours, and 
then gradually cut wages. 
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In a monarchy the people say, “God save the 

king.” In a republic it is “God pity the country.” 
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THE TAILOR 


NOW AT 


1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


We Use the Only Label Recognized by The 
American Federation of Labor. 


Accept No Other. 


Suits and All Work 

Overcoats Done Under 
at é o Strictly 
Union 


Prices Conditions 


You May Remember My Name, But Sure 
Would Like to Have You Remember 
the Number 


1048 MARKET STREET 
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EQUAL RIGHTS—INTERNATIONALLY! 
Ethel M. Smith 

Under cover of the alluring slogan of “Equal 
Rights,” the issue of labor laws for women con- 
tinues to be injected into national and international 
gatherings. It was injected into the recent meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union in Washing- 
ton, and it will undoubtedly be raised in the 
Congress of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance next spring in Paris. It appeared in the 
Quinquennial Conference of the International 
Council of Women at Washington last spring, and 
was forced upon the convention of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom at 
its convention in the same city six months before. 
The International Conference of Labor and Social- 
ist Women at Marseilles last summer dealt with 
it decisively in one of their resolutions. It is to be 
expected that the same determined group of ultra- 
feminists, all of them non-working women, who 
have forced the question upon these bodies, will 
pursue all national and international organizations 
with their ruthless disregard and frequent con- 
fusion of the industrial issue that is involved in 
their brand of “equal rights.” 

There can be no more complex issue under the 
sun than that of sex equality; none that crosses or 
is crossed by so many other vital issues. It in- 
volves the relationships of men and women as 
husbands and wives, as parents and children, as 
brothers and sisters, as citizens, as employers and 
employes, as members of political parties, as stu- 
dents, as professional workers, as public servants. 
Personal liberty is involved, often in conflict with 
social welfare; property rights are at stake, child 
welfare, education, marriage conditions, legal 
status, industrial rights and opportunities, the 
public health and social and moral welfare. 

It is too much to believe that any one formula 
could bring about equality for men and women in 
all these capacities, in all these departments of life, 
or that it could be accomplished by any one stroke. 
It is still more impossible to find a single formula 
or a common method of bringing it about for all 
the world at once. 

Yet it is just this highly complex issue of sex 
equality upon which a determined effort is being 
made to obtain an arbitrary, doctrinaire, feministic 
uniformity; even international uniformity. In the 
United States, the attempt takes the form nation- 
ally of a proposed amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution which is referred to commonly as the 
“blanket” amendment because of its undiscriminat- 
ing comprehensiveness. It is the proposal of the 
ultra-feminist group in this country, the National 
Woman’s party, and it is emphatically opposed by 
almost every other national organization of women 
that is dealing with federal legislation, because it 
would undoubtedly invalidate existing state laws 
regulating hours of labor for women and various 
kinds of legislation applying to women but not to 
men. Its effects would unquestionably be opposed 
by the great majority of women of the other coun- 
tries, were a corresponding measure under consid- 
eration there. Yet the National Woman’s party, 
determined to dictate to working women and to all 
other women what laws they shall live under, 
attempted to secure adoption of the resolution 
even by the Interparliamentary Union recommend- 
ing that kind of “equal rights” in all countries. 

Now the Interparliamentary Union is a volun- 
tary organization of members of the parliaments 
of all nations, and its findings cannot have any 
binding force upon any national legislative body. 
Presumably they do have some influence, however. 
And of the 292 delegates from 41 nations com- 
posing the gathering in Washington last October, 
43 were members of the United States Congress. 
Had the Interparliamentary Union adopted the 
resolution proposed by the National Woman’s 
party, those 43 American members would have 
been committed to a recommendation that the 
United States Congress enact legislation which 
would inevitably have nullified the labor laws for 


women which have been enacted by nearly all of 
our 48 states. The recommendation would have 
been so interpreted because the Woman's party, 
which proposed the resolution, is opposing these 
state labor laws for women, and sponsoring a con- 
stitutional amendment which would nullify them. 
The delegates from other countries would have 
been committed, with reference to their own coun- 
tries, to legislation at home the effect of which 
may, or may not, be the same as the effect in the 
United States of America. 

Just there, of course, is the vital international 
consideration, | 
The political structure of the United States is 
apparently different from that of any other gov- 
ernment in the world. But other governments are 
different from each other, as well as from the 
United States. What constitutes “equal rights” in 
one country may be far from equality in another 
country. A law that will have one effect in America 
will have a very different effect in some state of 
Europe. Whether nationally or internationally 
applied, the effect of “blanket” legislation for sex 
equality would inevitably be very unequal, because 
it would be overlaid upon already unequal condi- 
tions. Therefore, while international gatherings 
may properly generalize as to their aims and pur- 
poses, they are on dangerous ground when they 
undertake to recommend to the respective nations 
any specific legislation. Nations do not know 
enough about each other. Specific recommenda- 
tions may not fit the needs at all, or may actually 

defeat the purpose of the recommenders. 

The National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, through its representatives, explained 
this situation to foreign delegates to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and also protested formally 
to the body through the president of the American 
group, Senator William B. McKinley of Illinois. 
As lawmakers, Interparliamentary delegates saw 
what the situation was as soon as it was called 
to their attention, and the Woman’s party resolu- 
tion never reached the floor of the convention, but 
was referred to the Permanent Juridical Commit- 
tee. There are still possibilities of confusion, how- 
ever, in most international gatherings, because the 
industrial issues involved are insufficiently under- 
stood; and because, furthermore, men or women 
who understand such issues in their own country 
do not necessarily understand the factors that 
enter into them in other countries. 

One of the women delegates to the Interpar- 
liamentary Union illustrated this international 
type of confusion. Frau Antonie Pfulf, member 
of the German delegation and belonging to the 
Social Democratic party, the labor party, of Ger- 
many, repeatedly avowed her advocacy of the 
social and labor laws for women which are on the 
statute books of her own country. She subscribes, 
in all she says, to the purport of the resolution 
adopted by the International Conference of Labor 
and Socialist Women at Marseilles last summer, 
which declares their support of “All such meas- 
ures of protection and care as the workers, and 
especially the women workers, think requisite, in 
order to secure the welfare of mothers and chil- 
dren.” Yet she was so misled by the Women’s 
party brand of “equal rights” that she introduced 
their resolution in the Interparliamentary Union 
—a resolution which, had it been adopted, would 
have been used for the promotion of a measure in 
the United States which would wreck nearly all 
kinds of social and labor laws for which Frau 
Pfulf is an ardent advocate in Germany! She did 
not understand why this would be true in the 
United States, and she did not know that the 


Woman’s party was what she would call a “bour- 
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DR. MERTON M. HALL 


DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 


DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits. 


San Francisco 


bee. 


Phone Douglas 2412 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 


GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 
Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 


25 Years’ Experience 


712 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 
Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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GLASS/V\OBILE 


You Need 


The Most Economical, Practical and Durable 
Glass Curtains for 
Your Open Car 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


NOW 
A. E. Miller Sales Co. 


1540 MARKET STREET Phone Hemlock 2780 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 
at Twenty-second 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


1554-56 Cols ne Unto inne 
MISSION STREET JOHNSON’S 
a 


$35.00 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 
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THE CABOR CizART ON 


geoise’” organization, and opposed to 
things she stands for. 

There is another situation, however, which is 
not so much to be called confusion as a definite 
cleavage between groups or classes of women. In 
the United States the opponents of labor laws 
for women may be said to be comprised in two 
groups—employers who object to all restrictions 
upon their employment of women, who want free- 
dom to drive the hardest bargains a woman’s 
necessities may force agree to. Other 
organized groups of women—and they number 
millions of members while the Woman’s party 
is but a handful—support the labor 
women. 

The type of women’s opposition in the United 
States, therefore, corresponds in part to the wom- 
en’s opposition in 


the very 


Her ito 


laws for 


Europe—that is to the 
women who oppose the labor laws for women are 
women who are not working for their living, or 
else are in occupations where they do not need 
the protection afforded by the laws. In the terms 
of European labor, the women of the opposition 
are the “bourgeoise women,” who naturally do not 
understand industrial problems as do the workers 
themselves, and have not the same interest in 
them. Labor women, trade union women—in fact, 
organized labor wherever it has spoken, advocates 
laws to bring the lowest-wage groups and the 
longest-hour groups of workers—in other words, 
the most exploited—up to minimum standards of 
living. It is because the most exploited groups 
are women that laws have been made to apply to 
women only—because also the results of exploita- 
tion work greater damage to women than to men, 
under social conditions as organized today. It is 
the old conflict between the laissez faire idea, the 
individualistic philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, carried down to the present by the non-indus- 
trial classes, and the socialized, collective view 
of life and the welfare of the great masses of work- 
ing people. Women who have thought straight 
on the question of sex inequalities, but have nei- 
ther experience nor contact with the industrial 
struggle, are often unable to see that social and 
industrial inequalities are problems at least co- 
equal with the sex problems. 

We may expect, therefore, that this regrettable 
attack of the ultra-feminists upon labor standards 
will continue until there is a wider understanding 
of its economic significance, or else some far- 
reaching improvement in industrial conditions 
which will rise above its effects make the 
attack harmless. That there is no willful purpose 
of injury or oppression of the working woman, 
however, we believe. 


Say, 


and 


Of the women of many na- 
tions who will meet in Paris in May, for the con- 
gress of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, we therefore make this wholly reason- 
able request: 

That they confine their recommendations and 
demands for social equality to a statement of broad 
principles, with the specific understanding that the 
organized women affected in each country shall 
be interpreters of equality in its application to 
themselves and their country. 

In other words, we want what is for us in fact, 
not theory only, equal rights internationally. That 
means, not a futile legal equality, but an actual 
industrial equality which may not be the same 
thing at all, or may even, in America at least, 
be defeated by mere legal equality with men. 
Realizing that although this is a paradoxical con- 
dition in America which may not prevail in other 
countries, it probably has its counterpart else- 
where, we are opposed to any attempt at any inter- 
national uniformity of law to achieve equal rights, 
and believe only in international uniformity of 
purpose. We must work out our uniform purpose 
by the means appropriate to each country, which 
may not always be law, but in any case must be 
determined by and in that country and not by any 
international body. —Life and Labor Bulletin 


PENSION PLANS WILL FAIL. 

“The pension system maintained by private em- 
ployers and corporations is bound to fail, and these 
deluded workers are due for an awakening,” said 
Matthew Woll, president of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company that has been launched by 
organized workers. 

“This private insurance system cannot continue 
indefinitely,” said Mr. Woll, “because it is not 
backed by a strong reserve fund that will mect 
the inevitable test. The committee appointed by 
the A. F. of L. convention emphasized this fea- 
ture of group insurance and pointed out the neces- 
sity for guarding against the day of reckoning. 
The Union Labor Life Insurance Company makes 
this provision, as it does for all other forms of 
insurance. 

“My prediction of the collapse of the present 
system of private group insurance is not guess 
work. It is sustained by practical insurance men. 
Only recently the United States Review and In- 
surance World, 
subject, said: 


a recognized authority on this 


““Tfive hundred industrial institutions, among 
them many of the strongest in the country, are 
piling up obligations which will, within a very few 
rears, require very large expenditures and for 
which no provision is now being made. With 
the failure of a few of these companies to fulfill 
the obligations of their pension funds, the state 
departments of insurance will be set in motion 
and courts will be called upon for relief and a 
mass of unpleasant notoriety and litigation will 
inevitably follow.’ 
“This publication,’ 


, 


continued Mr. Woll, “further 
states that of 300 establishments questioned, less 
than twenty claimed to be operating on an actuarial 
basis, and only seven were found to have set apart 
any funds with which to meet their increasing 
obligations. 

“Workers are too prone to be lulled into fancied 
security by glowing promises of a certain class of 
employers who are only interested in maintaining 
what they are pleased to term ‘contented labor.’ 
Their private pension plan is a popular method to 
still the voice of protest against poor working 
conditions. 

“The Union Labor Life Insurance Company’s 
system of group insurance is based on a rate that 
will permit the building up of a reserve that will 
protect every participant, just as its system of 
individual insurance policies. We cannot get 
something for nothing, and this iron rule applies 
in all its rigor to every form of insurance.” 

> 
MUSSOLINI A PERIL. 

“Mussolini, premier of Italy, is the greatest 
menace to the peace of the world today,” said 
former Attorney General Wickersham, speaking 
to members of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


“A state of absolute tyranny reigns over Italy 
under Mussolini dictatorship,” said Mr. Wicker- 
sham. “There has been a complete destruction of 
freedom of speech and of the press. The lives 
of every one are under the supervision of a vigi- 
lant type of government. 

“Mussolini must be removed. I don’t know how 
long he can go on, but it is evident that when he 
sees his control slipping, he plans to enter upon 
a plan of territorial expansion that will force his 
subjects to lend their support.” 

> 
BOOKBINDERS ADVANCE. 

New York Bookbinders’ Union No. 43, composed 
of women, and affiliated with the Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, has raised wages $2 a week. 
25, composed of men, made similar gains. 

Columbus, Ohio, organized bookbinders 
secured a wage increase of $1 a week. 
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Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 
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HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
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1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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QO.—Does organized labor favor the expansion 
of state militia forces? 

A.—The 1922 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor said: ‘The A. F. of L. demands 
that the principle of reduction of armament and 
of military force be applied, not only to nations, 
to prevent their warring on each other, but even 
more stringently to such forms of military organ- 
izations as are most frequently used against the 
toilers of our country, namely, the state constab- 
ulary and the state militia. 


Q.—Who is Peter J. Brady? 

A.—Peter J. Brady is president of the Federa- 
tion Bank of New York, now the largest labor 
bank in the East. 


Q.—What is now the purchasing power of the 
dollar? 

A.—The dollar started the year 1926 with a pur- 
chasing power of 64 cents, compared with the year 
1913, when the dollar is accepted arbitrarily as 
having a purchasing power of 100 cents. This 
reckoning is based on the purchasing power of the 
dollar in wholesale markets throughout the coun- 
try. When it is said that the dollar has a pur- 
chasing power of 64 cents, the understanding is 
that what 100 cents will buy now it would have 
taken only 64 cents to buy in 1913. 


Q.—Has organized labor denounced the Fascist 
movement of Italy? 

A.—The Federation of Labor has 
repeatedly denounced Fascist rule, and recently 


American 


President Green of the Federation issued a strong 
warning against Fascist influence in this country. 


©.—What political party is in the saddle today 
in Canada? 

A.—The Progressive or farmers’ party. The 
King government (Liberal) only holds office by 
virtue of Progressive support in Parliament. So 
the King government, in the recent speech from 
the Throne, expressed its determination to imple- 
ment a variety oi policies favored by the western 
farmers. 

-& 
WATCH OUT! 

The way to fight the “philanthropic” 
$2,000,000,000 food merger planned by the anti- 
union Ward bread interests is to demand the union 
label on all bakery products, says the Bakers’ 
Journal, official organ of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionary Workers’ International Union of America. 
The Bakers’ Journal adds: ‘Demand the union 
label on bread and stand by those that stand by 
you! The trust will try to crush all small bakeries 
and then gouge the public to the limit, not to men- 
tion the ultimate fate of the baker workers, The 
great need at the present is that a larger percent- 
age of union members and friends shall apply 
union label principles religiously in all purchases, 
whether of goods on which union labels can be 
procured or of goods made in non-label industries, 
Union members and sympathizers would scorn to 
take an unfair job where men and women are on 
a legitimate strike. 
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They are equally recreant to 
their duty if they pay their money for non-union 
or unfair, trust-made bakery goods. When they 
purchase union label products they are sure to be 
on the right side.” 


REPEAL OF PROHIBITION. 


“To my knowledge, no statute ever enacted in 
the history of the world has been more generally 
violated or more universally condemned,” says 
Senator Edge, of New Jersey, of the Volstead Act. 
Mr. Edge favors amendment of the eighteenth 
amendment in a way to permit the distribution of 
hard spirit liquors under government supervision. 
“Almost the leading national activity is to find 
ways to evade or beat the law,” he continues. 
“Citizens in all walks of life, scrupulously honest 
and law-abiding in other ways, boast of their suc- 
cess or ability to do so. Homes where in the old 
days liquor was never found now provide so-called 
pre-war stocks in apparently inexhaustible supply.” 
Mr. Edge believes the only course open to Con- 
gress, without constitutional amendment, is to per- 
mit the highest proportion of alcohol possible 
under a liberal interpretation of the amendment, 
and thea leave matters to the states. 

Richard Washburn Child thus quotes a police 
commissioner as follows: “I would have to be a 
fool and the police of America would have to be 
blind not to see the costs of prohibition. The in- 
nocent may think it is being enforced, The police 
may have to say that it is being enforced, but the 
real truth is that it has produced a new crime ring 
unequalled in the past history of a civilized coun- 
try. It is organizing more and more. It is rich 
and powerful.” 

“No laws, much less constitutional amend- 
ments, can be justified that readily lend themselves 
to political corruption or that tend to lower our 
moral standards or that lessen our respect for 
law,” says Representative Phillips of Pennsyl- 
vania. He asserts that the benefits predicted of 
prohibition have not materialized; that lawless 
used in that 
used in gaining evidence 
against violators of the prohibition laws have de- 
moralized the people; that the law makes legally 
wrong what is not morally wrong; that most men 


have been 
underhand 


methods enforcement; 


methods 


instinctively resist laws which they believe to be 
unnecessary and that the Protestant 
churches have been brought into politics in an 


unjust; 


undignified manner; that many have lost all sense 
of proportion, and consider violation of the prohi- 
bition laws the only crimes worth counting; and 
that all manner of corruption has crept into public 
life as a result of prohibition. 
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SHIPS NOT MANNED AT NIGHT. 

The United States Supreme Court has ruled that 
section 2 of the Seamen’s Law is legal, but the 
law continues to be violated by the Department of 
Commerce, the United States Shipping Board and 
private vessel owners. 

The purpose of this section is to protect life at 
sea by providing that merchant vessels shall divide 
sailors into at least two watches, and firemen, 
oilers and water tenders into at least three 
watches, and that these “shall be kept on duty 
successively for the performance of ordinary work 
incident to the sailing and management of the 
vessel,” 

The law was intended to end the practice of 
vessels being operated at night without a lookout 
and no men on deck for an emergency. This en- 
dangers life, but not property, as vessel owners 
carry insurance. Their operating costs are re- 
duced, as the plan calls for less men, who can 
sleep nights and labor in the day time. 

As an additional safeguard to the traveling public 
and crews, the act further provides that where 
the master of a vessel violates this section, seamen 
are entitled to discharge and to receive wages 
earned. 
members of the International Seamen’s 
Union, assisted by the union, sought to enforce the 
law by that method. They sued for their wages 
but a California district court ignored the safety 
purpose of the law and held they were deserters 
and forfeited their wages. A federal court of 
appeals upheld this decision, which was reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court on January 
4 last. 

The decision has been called to the attention of 
private vessel owners, to the Shipping Board—be- 
cause vessels under its jurisdiction are operated 
just as are private-owned vessels—and to bureaus 
of the Department of Commerce that are supposed 
to enforce maritime law. 
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No notice has been taken of the decision. These 
vessels are operated in the same unsafe way. When 
seamen insist upon the law’s observance, they are 
refused employment. Some one less law-abiding 
is employed and the vessel proceeds to sea. 

Senator La Follette has introduced a bill to 
compel ship operators and government officials to 
obey the law. 
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SAVINGS 


Assets 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER 


COMPUTED MONTHLY and C 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


COMMERCIAL 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1925 ; 


... $107,232,609.22 
..  4,250,000.00 
525,000.00 


al eraes eipletatone Mission and 21st Streets 
reeteralelere meee Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Aapareanees Haight and Belvedere Streets 
Beach sea West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


(414) per cent per annum, 
OMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 


AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 
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OUR IMPROVED ENVIRONMENT —IV. 

The late World War disclosed that knitting 
was almost a lost art in America. Women— 
young and middle-aged, and some bordering on 
old age-——had never had knitting needles in their 
hands. That they learned rapidly was attested by 
the vast supply of socks and sweaters that went 
“over there” to comfort the boys who were making 
the world safe for democracy. The click of the 
needles is no longer heard in the land; perhaps 
only another cataclysm, with proper propaganda by 
yarn manufacturers, could restore it. But in the 
old days dead beyond recall grandmother could 
knit a round on a sock while she hummed one 
stanza of an inspiring gospel hymn—or was it 
two rounds to the stanza! 

But home work has been lightened. How did 
the women ever get through, what with Monday 
as wash day, Tuesday ironing day, Wednesday 
mending day, Thursday sewing day, Friday baking 
day, Saturday general preparation for 
on which no work was done? They used to get 
in a day’s cooking and a day’s cleaning and a 
day’s knitting and a day’s reading—and still have 
time to fill the lamps and trim the wicks and 
occasionally to scrub the back steps and tie up a 
stubbed toe and visit the old lady who was 
Grandma to everybody because she was so old. 
Then, of course, there was the canning season, 
and fruit-drying season, and soap-making, and 
the chickens to take care of, and the flowers, and 
a baby arriving every year or so, and other little 
odd jobs for willing hands. Truly, those were 
the days that Satan had a difficult time finding 
the opportunity of an idle moment to instill evil 
thoughts. 

And yet there are men today who have the 
temerity to question the capacity of women to do 
things. Could Boeotian 
exemplified ? 

Under our improved environment women do not 
do any of these things any more. Under the 
stress of war they took up knitting temporarily, 
and a few babies were born, but with the sub- 
sidence of the great emotional upheaval the stores 
again are permitted to supply our knit goods and 
the orphanage furnishes the wee toddlers to bless 
our homes. Truly times have O tem- 
pora! O mores! 

It would be indeed a marvel if women, after 
centuries and ages of domestic service efficiently 
performed, suddenly freed from the drudgery of 
home-making, should not find other avenues of 
expression of so eminent capacities as they dem- 
onstrated they possessed. Men had long laid the 
flattering unction to their souls that they had run 
the universe, but the women soon saw through 
the coggery and fraud. Then the men confessed 
their incapacity, urging that the world was so 
vile, everything in it so contaminated, that women 
—lovely women—should remain in the sanctuary 
of the home, away from _ the 
cleanness. 

“Ha, ha,” they answered, “we'll clean it up!!” 

Modern men are not like Socrates, who, 
similar crisis, turned philosopher. 

And so we have with us today clubwomen. 
Following the analogy of statesman and wire- 
puller the word should be written solid— 
clubwomen. And they are wielding the big stick 
in a way to make statesmen jump and wirepullers 
cringe. Evils disappear every time they adopt a 
resolution, and purity spreads like a benison from 
their meeting places. 
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sufficiency be better 


changed. 


corrupting un- 


in a 


They are a product of our factory system—our 
improved environment. 
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PACB OeRe (ei A RvOlN 
‘MACHINE DANGER TO FREEDOM. 
By William Collins 


Organizer American Federation of Labor. 
(From an address before State Federation of 
Labor, Jackson, Mich.) 

The history of man in his daily work, tells us 
that the worker performed the greatest and most 
beautiful work when he was a freeman. It also 
tells us that mankind rids itself of one tyrant to 
simply take on another. The most beautiful build- 
ings in the world, the architects tell us, are the 
cathedrals of the liiteenth century. The building 
tradesmen and the other tradesmen and mechan- 
ics’ guilds, like the goldsmiths and the metal 
workers, built the most beautiful parts of those 
cathedrals free, as an offering to the faith of their 
Father in Heaven. Princes with all of their wealth 
could erect no better part than these free workers 
protected by their guilds. 

The Woolworth building in New York city, con- 
sidered one of the finest in North America, is the 
product of free union There is no place 
on a beam 56 stories from the sidewalk for a slave 
except as a choice of death. 


labor. 


The reason for my 
taking up the time of the delegates to this conven- 
tion, in deviating for a moment from my organ- 
ization talk, is so that you can take back to your 
organizations the need for earnest and conscien- 
tious work to prevent our American worker 
becoming a slave to this machine-dominated indus- 
trial age. Here in the crucible of your great 
industrial plants a psychological battle is being 
fought between machine and mankind. The in- 
ventive genius of our is given full 
scope to produce from its scientific magic, the 
medium of transportation to cover the earth and 
scan the sky. 

When we see the genius for standardization and 
organization so perfected in our 


from 


machine age 


manufacturing 
plants that the busy ant and bee would be jealous 
of, it should be at least given some consideration 
as to what will be the cumulative effect upon the 
human family of this machine-dominated age, with 
its monotonous routine, destructive of any initia- 
tive that the worker might have. 

This mass production, this standardization, this 
continuous result in one 


ending, and that is that only the free worker who 


speeding up, can only 
will be left in our land will be the man who owns 
his own tools and can use them. 

Iam not a calamity howler, I am not one who 
cannot see what a wonderful change the intelli- 
gent machine has brought into the life of the 
household drudge and the toiler in laborious work 
But my belief is, that the tendency of the present 
ownership of large industrial plants is to pass into 
the hands of speculative bankers and investment 
companies, who will create a new form of ab- 
that brings with it all the evils 
of the bondsmen and slavery in the feudal days, 
except these will be industrial barons, and their 
serfs will be machine-dominated workers. 


sentee ownership, 


The handwriting is already on the wall. We 
last few weeks two great plants 
pass from ownership by a single family to control 
by Wall Street bankers. Then these bankers, de- 
termined to keep this new industrial kingdom for 
their own exploiting, 


have seen in the 


retain 51 per cent of the 


stock issue, and sell the remainder on the stock 
that severs the 
as to how 
the industry is managed to the dividends earned. 
eS = 
FARM PROFITS DECLINE. 


The farmer’s return is dwindling and his margin 


exchange, as non-voting stock, 


stock owners from any responsibility 


of profit is so small that he is constantly imper- 
iled, says the National Industrial Conference 
Board in its suryey of the agricultural situation. 
Production is lagging and the amount of farm 
land acreage per inhabitant is constantly lowering. 
Sixty per cent of the f 
world conditions which are out of his control, it 


farmer’s income depends on 


is said. 
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If you expect to have your own way all the 
time you should also expect to travel alone all 
the time. 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. 


Sixth & Market. 
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le O. H. McCONOUGHEY 


Agents 
CARHARTT OVERALLS 


ATTORNEY 
Advice Free 


All Courts—all cases; 20 years experience in Five 
State and U. S. Courts. 
factory. 


Service and Fee Satis- 
Domestic and C. L. Corporations. 
ROOM 205, DELGER BUILDING 

Market and Sixth Streets Phone Park 1612 
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rt Dentistry Made Pleasant 
PLEASING and PERMANENT ' 


iw 
DENTISTRY 

AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 

DR. GEO. S. BARRETT 


721 MARKET STREET 
Near Third Street. 
Phone Douglas 8790 


= 


Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 
8 p. m.; Sun., 9-12 
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REDLICK NEWMAN(, 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
F Southeast Corner 17 th-and Mission Sts. 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 
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NEW 


MISSION MARKET 
Mission at 22nd 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANTS 


SELLING 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 
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ee SHRINK! 


47.1% Stronger and 
41.8% Finer than Denim. 


Almost Snag- proof. Resists Grease 


CAN T BUST EW 


UNION (>) MADE 


RED - aurTON 


For Sale by 

M. Bessner 3801 24th Street 
R. H. Bohr 2054 Mission Street 
Brazil & Eugenio 40 Jackson Street 
Dentoni & Perasso 567 Broadway 
J. Freund... 2309 Clement Street 
F. G. Johnson Clothing Co. 

preset curte 2554 Mission Street 
H. Mieres.... 2806 Mission Street 
D. Mulready 1699 Haight Street 
Peterson Bros.... 628 20th Street 
The Emporium (Down-Stairs 

Store) = 835 Market Street 
George Price... ..19 Embarcadero 
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LABOR CLARION 


Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council 


Single subscriptions........ $1.50 a year 
To unions subscribing for their 
ertire membership, $1.00 a year for 
each subscription. 


Single Copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address or additions to 
unions’ mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 

Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized August 10, 1918. 
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In a recent annual report, the head of the 
women’s bureau of the Washington, D. C., police 
force proclaimed that many motion picture films 
had been censored and many portions deleted and 
that there had been quite a little of that sort of 
moral suzerainty in the nation’s capital. The re- 
port expressed regret that the law didn’t permit 
more “regulation,” though it is doubtful if the 
law really permitted as much as was done. 

> 

This is a general election year and it is neces- 
sary for every citizen to register in order to vote. 
The old registration is completely wiped out and 
a new registration for all is required by law this 
year. Members of unions should early avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to register so that they 
may exercise their right to the franchise when the 
time to vote arrives. The primary election occurs 
in August and in order to vote at that election 
one must be registered thirty days previous to the 
day of election. 


—?> 
Premier Briand of France, in an eloquent plea 
for the ratification of the Locarno treaty, made 
this significant and true statement: “It is more 
dangerous for the statesman to make peace than to 
make war.’ It always will be more dangerous to 
make peace than to make war until the great 
masses of the people arise to a point where they 
will be reasonable and fair themselves and then 
insist that those who represent them in govern- 
mental capacities shall exercise similar virtues 
without regard for the pressure that is brought to 
bear upon them by the agents of greed and gain. 

> 
Those that think red leopards change their 
spots are invited to read the following from an ad- 
dress to executive committee of the Communist 
Internationale, by Gregory Zinovieff, its chairman: 


“ec 


In our struggle against imperialism it is neces- 
Sary to create new fulcrums, not only in China, 
where we have succeeded, but in South America, 
where imperialism oppresses a whole series of 
small nations. Here we can succeed in mobilizing 
not only the workers, but wide strata of the peas- 
antry. Our methods may undergo some changes, 
but not on the proletarian revolution itself, which 
is our basic and single objective. History makes 
the dictatorship of the proletariat the order of the 
day.” It is to the point in this connection to re- 
call that the official Communist instructions for 
work in the United States this year are that the 
Workers’ Party (Communist) in America is to 
center its efforts on the campaign to secure Ameri- 
can recognition. 
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Are Foundations a Menace? 


Great praise is being heaped by the newspapers upon Sir Henry Lunn, English 


multi-millionaire, for his action in turning his huge fortune into a foundation for 
world propaganda purposes, leaving for his own use sufficient to bring him hence- 
The Lunn Foundation is to be 
used to promote international peace and for other humanitarian work. ‘The 


forth no more than the income of a wage earner. 


propaganda set in motion by the Lunn millions will go throughout the world, 
including the United States. Whether it will be good and constructive propaganda 
may seem different to those of dilfering viewpoints. Whatever may be any indi- 
vidual point of view about propaganda to insure the world against war, the Lunn 
Foundation opens again the whole question of foundations, endowed by huge 
fortunes, to conduct propaganda for whatever purpose the donor may have a 
fondness. 

‘There can never be any guarantee that all millionaires who create foundations 
will be minus cracked brains or without desires to promote anti-social movements. 
The latest example of foundations for propaganda in the United States is the 
Garland Foundation, as it is popularly called, set up by a young man who didn’t 
want his father’s money and who left it to be admimistered by a choice gathering of 
“trustees,” among whom is one William Z, Foster. A recent report showed the 
principal held by this foundation to have been larger than when the fund was 
created, and thus more powerful—potentially, at least. 

Perhaps the most famous foundation ever created in America was the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, endowed with a sum far beyond the imagination of ordinary, 
average persons. It has been said that the Rockefeller Foundation has done much 
good work, and undoubtedly that is true. But on the other hand, labor in New 
York for years felt it necessary to conduct a vigorous opposition to certain efforts 
of that foundation in the field of education. 

Increasing attention is being given to the question of what to do about founda- 
tions—tremendous propaganda machines heavily financed, set up by wealthy men 
before or at death, to perform certain “work” in harmony with whatever may 
be the dominant idea or purpose of the creator of the foundation. 

The institution of private property leaves the door wide open for rich men to 
do as they will with their fortunes, but it has been established that it is no inter- 
ference with the basic rights of private property to limit, or even abolish, the rights 
of any individual in property aiter death. 

Fortunes have become so large that it is now possible for men to leave behind 
them, guided by definite instructions and limitations, engines of tremendous power 
over the lives of the living. And whatever may be the opinion as to any specific 
foundation, it cannot be generally agreed that every foundation is good, or that 
every foundation will in the future be for the general welfare. 

There are several foundations and endowments now devoted to what the orig- 
inators intended to be the cause of world peace. ‘There are several devoted to 
scientific research, some devoted to education, some to disease prevention, some 
to establishment of libraries and others to a variety of purposes. ‘The total amount 
of wealth, stored in foundations, guided by the hands of dead men, is not easily 
obtainable, but it is enormous. 

How to keep dead hands and the limitations of dead brains off the activities, 
the functioning and the growth of the living, is rapidly becoming a great issue 
in America. 

We invite the opinions of our readers on this most important subject. If you 
have given any thought to the matter, what do you think of it? Let us have the 


advantage of your ideas bearing upon the subject. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


There is no excuse for poverty in the United 
States, said Dr. Edward T. Devine, sociologist, in 
an address on social work. The speaker said that 
misery and squalor have no place in a country that 
teems with great wealth and resources. 


Muscle Shoals is now through the Senate, and 
a fight is to be made by progressive congressmen 
to keep it in government hands. The big engineer- 
ing job was done by the government with the 
money of the people, and the mere matter of keep- 
ing things running is a task for competent en- 
gineers who can be hired by the government as 
well as by any private interest. What the power 
should be used for is a matter for social deter- 
mination. In this great project there seems to 
be an ideal opportunity to demonstrate in a prac- 
tical way the value of government ownership and 
operation. If that shall fail it will then be soon 
enough to turn it over into private hands for 
speculation and profit for individuals. 


The American plan movement is more of a dan- 
ger to the commercial and industrial interests of a 
community than it is to the organized labor move- 
ment, and anyone with brains enough to fill a 
thimble ought to be able to see the menace of 
servile, low-paid labor. But apparently in San 
Francisco some of the commercial and industrial 
captains have heads that are the size of a pin and 
cannot, therefore, furnish a lodging place for even 
a thimble-sized brain, and because of this fact 
allow the Industrial Association to browbeat and 
intimidate them. There is no other way to account 
for the contributions that have been made by some 
business men to the fund of the labor crushers, 
when the success of their business depends upon 
the patronage they get from the wage workers. 
The patronage of the union man and his family is 
worth more to a merchant than the patronage of 
the poorly paid itinerants that open-shop people 
bring into the community to take the places of the 
It should not 
require any argument to make this fact clear to 


men who make their homes here. 


the dullest among our retail merchants. 


Some folks discuss economic questions accord- 
ing to 
There’s the Wall Street Journal, for instance. 


facts. 

On 
March 1 it printed the stereotyped citizens’ alliance 
It said President 
Green favors restriction of immigration to lessen 


their requirements, rather than 


editorial against trade unions. 
the supply of labor. Readers were given to under- 
stand that this law has created a labor scarcity. 
On September 1 last the W. S. J. took a contrary 
position. It said the labor supply is sufficient, 
and if the productive machinery of this country 
was operated at full speed, markets would be glut- 
ted, and prosperity would end. This financial oracle 
was then speaking to business men. There was 
no suggestion of a labor scarcity. It faced facts, 
It said: “The 
main cure for over-production is regulation. If 
production is kept within the bounds of consump- 


tion there will be no dividend cuts and wage cuts. 


as it always does on such occasions. 


The country today can turn out more steel, more 
coal, more copper, more oil, more automobiles, 
etc., than the demand calls for. If all of these indus- 
tries permitted capacity prosperity 
would be short-lived.” It might be suggested that 
a cheap filing system, wherein could be recorded 


operation, 


declarations on economic questions, would be a 
good investment for certain investors. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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A very pretty but extremely slender girl en- 
tered a street car and managed to seat herself 
in a very narrow space between two men. Pres- 
ently a portly colored mammy entered the car, 
and the pretty miss, thinking to humiliate the men 
for their lack of gallantry, arose. 

“Aunty,” she said, with a wave of her hand 
toward the place she had just vacated, “take my 
seat.” 

“Thank you, missy, ’replied the colored woman, 
smiling broadly, “but which man’s lap was you 
sittin’ on?” 


Sir Mark Arie, the world’s champion trap shot, 
entered the breakfast room of the Chicago Beach 
Hotel the day before the start of the national 
championship last fall. Presently a bright-eyed 
waitress approached and asked: ‘May I take your 
order?” 

“Yes. Two boiled eggs and a kind word.” 

The waitress brought the eggs, and was moving 
on when he said: “Say, what about the kind 
word?” 

She leaned over and whispered, “Don’t eat the 
eggs.’”—Whiz Bang. 


“Look-a-here, Smith,” said a boss, “you and 
Jones both started diggin’ at the same time. How 
is it that he’s got a bigger pile of dirt than you 
have?” 

“He’s diggin’,’ said Smith, “a bigger hole.” 


He had not been long in the navy, and while 
abroad he had sent his mother a beautiful, gaily 
plumaged parrot. 

A few months later he was home at the old 
country cottage on leave, and while at tea, not 
noticing the parrot, he asked his mother how she 
liked the little bird. 

“Well,” replied the dear old soul, “it was a real 
handsome bird, but, by gum, lad, it was tough.” 


A minister, while passing a group of convicts at 
work on the county roads, became very much 
depressed at the wickedness of the world. 

“My good men,” he exhorted, ‘we should strive 
to mend our ways.” 

“Well, wot you tink we’re doing,’ asked No. 
3289, “digging fishworms?”’—Carolina Buccaneer. 


Captain Fairholme, secretary of the British So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
recently went to Spain to form a Spanish branch 
of the organization. At Barcelona, after estab- 
lishing a Council, he called together the officials 
and inquired the best way to raise funds for its 
maintenance. The unanimous answer came, “A 
bull fight.’—The Christian Register. 


A confirmed hypochondriac, meeting his per- 
sonal physician on the street, said to him: ‘“Doc- 
tor, I have just come from a popular medical lec- 
ture and I am much afraid that I have kidney 
trouble.” 

“But my dear fellow,” said the doctor, smiling, 
“the curious thing about that disease is that the 
victim does not experience the least pain or dis- 
comfort.” 

“I knew it!” gasped the hypochondriac. 
symptoms exactly!”’—Fliegende Blatter. 


“My 


Some one has just recently revealed the fact 
that music is much more enjoyable if “you listen 
to it with your eyes shut.” It is also more enjoy- 
able if the people sitting near you listen to it with 
their mouths shut.—The Tamaqua (Pa.) Evening 
Courier. 


THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


Garet Garrett, once a New York newspaper 
managing editor, has written a book in which he 
speculates on whether society control the 
machine or whether the machine finally will not 
become a Frankenstein dominating society. It is 
a fascinating speculation and Garrett’s fears are 
by no means foolish. He is not a sentimentalist, 
he doesn’t get frightened at every that 
comes from behind the curtains, and he isn’t a 
That instead of deux ex machina—the 


Call 


“hoo” 


dreamer. 
god in the machine—there may well enough be a 
devil in the machine if we don’t watch out, If 
trade unionists read this book of Garrett's they 
And there 
well 


will be by no means wasting their time. 
are hard-boiled executives that could 
time to the questions which it raises. 


give 


Garrett figures out that a visitor from some 
other world would have a hard time finding the 
difference between our machines and our animal 
life. Big machines make little machines, machines 
multiply and in their multiplication they make 
more machines necessary. There is little differ- 
ence between the horse and the automobile, except 
that the machine is more efficient. 
itself tied to ever-increasing nets of machinery. 
Machinery increases volume of product, which 
demands markets which demand more machines. 
The progress of the machine is seemingly irre- 
sistible. There is literally “no getting away from it.” 


Humanity gets 


Garet Garrett is not the first person who has 
shouted a warning about the domination of ma- 
chinery. It has been speculated that unless some 
control were found, that if the already intricate 
pattern of machinery kept getting more so, a dazed 
and baffled machine-serving humanity would in 
sheer desperation rise and smash the whole ma- 
chine business and send us back to the pre-machine 
age. That is a sad outlook, but many think it 
could happen. What Garrett, in his book, thinks 
we must have, is a method of sane and sure con- 
trol over the machine. 
run away with humanity. 


It mustn't be allowed to 
Humanity must control 
the machine, or the machine will control humanity. 
It is a question over which many have pondered. 
The issue is big and grave. And, as the author 
thinks likely, our way out may be found without 
out being very much aware that we have found it. 


The autocracy which machinery has made possi- 
ble is apparent without much searching. The 
spider in his web is no more the master of the 
entrapped fly than is the unlimited monarch who 
sits at the heart of a net of machinery demanding 
output and to the devil with the human machine 
tenders. Of course, the best answer of today is 
the trade union. It is and the great 
barrier to unlimited authority and unlimited op- 
pression. 


has been 
But trade unionism, cannot, in the very 
nature of things, answer the whole question, until 
it comes into co-operation with other agencies. 
This it proclaimed its desire to do in its great 
Portland declaration against that which Mr. Gar- 
rett now so wholesomely decries, laying down the 
only sane answer yet propounded. That the ma- 
chine will rule, with the ruthlessness of iron and 
the heartlessness of steel, is clear, unless humanity 
uses wisely the one thing the machine can never 
have—brains. 


ee 
We are always more or less shy of folks who 
tell us hard luck stories. 


Ten 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
bemmwmomom ee we oa ee eee ee were 


The second of a series of conferences of dele- 
gates from Typographical Unions in Central Cali- 
fornia was held in the offices of No. 21 Saturday, 
March 6, 


Fresno, 


were present representing 
Oakland, Palo Alto, 


Francisco, San Jose, 


Delegates 
Modesto-Turlock, 
Petaluma, Sacramento, San 
San Mateo, Stockton and Watsonville-Salinas. The 
meeting was called to order by President Stauffer 


of the local union, and a temporary organization 
was effected by the selection of President Barrett 
of Sacramento Union as chairman, and Secretary 


After 


considerable discussion it was decided to make the 


Michelson of No. 21 was named secretary. 
permanent, and Chairman Barrett 
Delegates W. S. 
Pickens of Sacramento, and D. 


organization 
appointed Darrow of San Jose, 
Ae? K. Stauffer 
of No, 21 a committee to draft a constitution and 
by-laws to be submitted to the next meeting of 
the conference which will be held in San Fran- 


April 11, 


organization will likely be formed. The new or- 


cisco Sunday, £ at which time a permanent 
ganization will have as its objects the closer affilia- 
Central California to gather 
and preserve statistics, and to 


tion of the Unions, 


assist the weaker 
unions in the negotiation of wage scales and con- 
tracts. It is the further aim of the conference to 
establish headquarters in some central point where 
compiled into composite 


these statistics can be 


form, available at an instant’s notice for the use 
of member unions. A trained counsellor will be 
in charge of the bureau, with sufficient office help 
to enable him to carry on the business of the 


conference in a businesslike manner. From the 


enthusiasm shown at the meetings already held 
it is believed that it will be but a short time until 
every Typographical Union in Central California, 
if not in the entire State, w 
Every 
fornia is invited to make inquiries of the officers 
ot Noy 21 
desire. 
The many 


ill be a member of the 


conference. Typographical Union in Cali- 


conference if they so 


regarding the 


Frank E. 


Sacramento Bee 


friends of Hindes, night 


foreman and chairman of the 
will regret to learn that he was shot to death 
stories 


Sunday in Sacramento. From newspaper 


it seems that Mr. Hindes was attempting to assist 
a brother member of the union, when he was fired 


upon and killed by one of the party who had 


imbibed too much bootleg booze. Mr. Hindes was 
well and favorably known to almost every printer 
who passed through Sacramento, and his murder 
is deeply regretted by all. 

One of the 


had a 


boys in the Call room last week 


letter from Sherman McCoskery, formerly 
of Sacramento, but now located at Pensacola, Fla., 
which stated that work 
good in practically all Florida cities. 


BeBe 
cepted a situation in 


was plentiful and wages 


Hooley has drawn his traveler and ac- 
Redwood City. 

The Parker Printing Company has recently dis- 
carded its two old model five linotypes and in- 
stalled two new model eight machines, and are now 
in better shape to handle its growing business. 

“Bill” Rutter 
ing the northwest section of California and reports 


spent several days last week tour- 
that he found work good in most of the smaller 
towns. 

The scale committee is holding conferences with 
the Newspaper Publishers’ Association committee, 
and will likely have an interesting report to make 
at the meeting of the union on March 21. 


Don't forget the Label committee is appealing to 


every member of the union to assist them in 
gathering non-labeled matter and returning it to 
headquarters. The union is distributing prizes 


totaling $25 monthly to the individuals returning 
the greatest amount of non-labeled matter. The 
union shops are your bread and butter and the 


more printing we can bring to the fair employers 
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the more opportunity you will have for employ- 
ment. 
Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 
Sickness caused M. 
although the 
as strong 


T. Piersoll to give out some 
time, “grand old man” now is going 
as €Ver. 

Illness also detained Carey Liggett at his home 
a few dalys the fore part of the week. 
stand a lot of punishment though and since his 
return is getting it on an ad machine. 

Harvey Bell’s name adorns the slipboard and 
tis so because if eight other players 
can be found in the shop the News may have a 
ball team on the diamond this summer, a pos- 
sibility no less probable than if we had some 


ham we'd have some ham and eggs if we had some 


a lucky thing ’ 


eggs. 


While a sub, Mrs. May Gasaway hunted com- 
mas and wrong fonts in his stead, Bill Hammond 
was week-ending in Stockton, the climate of which 
he claims to be just as soothing as in San Fran- 
cisco’s largest suburb, Los Angeles. 

Apparently Lloyd Knight’s esthetic sense rebels 
when it reaches that degree known as enough is 
too much. He it was who manufactured another 
one not so hard on the eyes, for which 
Chairman Wm. Hickey furnished materials. What 
became of the battle-scared old relic they dis- 
placed is more of a mystery than who killed cock 
robin, 


slipboard, 


A new slipboard, a new press, new sterotype 
tables, and various other things wearing a look 
of extreme newness caused Harry Ball to suggest 
hat the proofroom be given a new ceiling—padded 
—to keep its occupants from harm if they went 
up in the air in case a new operator were to set 
an okeh proof, 


-> 
ORGANIZE. 


The union farmers of western Canada make a 
point of encouraging community singing. And they 
see that in some festivals, harmonious expression 
their 
adopted by the 


is given to interests. The following was 
United Farmers of Alberta as an 


official song during a recent organizing campaign: 


Ye farmers of this mighty land, 
Organize, oh, organize; 

Its bulwark evermore to stand; 

organize. 

for with the flag of right unfurled, 


Organize, oh, 


In spite of darts against you hurled, 

You still must feed this hungry world— 
Organize, oh, organize. 

If you would come into your own, 
Organize, oh, organize, 

Or be forever overthrown; 
Organize, oh, organize. 

throughout this land, 

The tillers of the soil must stand 

And be a firm, united band; 
Organize, oh, organize. 


Yes, everywhere 


Firmly to stand against, each wrong, 
Organize, oh, organize. 

Your only hope is union strong; 
Organize, oh, organize. 

To break the bonds of slavery 

That bind you now from sea to sea, 

And from oppression to be free, 
Organize, oh, organize. 

Your calling was the first of earth; 
Organize, oh, organize; 

And ever since has proved its worth; 
Organize, oh, organize. 

Then come, ye farmers, good and true 

With good of all the world in view, 

The die is cast, 


’ 


it’s up to you; 
Organize, oh organize. 
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940 MARKET ST. 


{ FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
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LIBERTY A BANK 


SAVINGS 


You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


COMMERCIAL 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


[[ACHMAN BROS 


Council on your 


Mission at I6t 
Phone Hemlock 3300 


8 BUILDINGS—30 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


eS 
WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 


Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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OWEN LOVEJOY RETIRES. 

After nearly twenty-two years of service with 
the National Child Labor Committee, Owen R. 
Lovejoy has retired. Long a national figure as 
the emancipator of child laborers in the United 
States, Mr. Lovejoy has served almost nineteen 
years as general secretary. Word of his retire- 
ment will come as a distinct shock to the thou- 
sands of people throughout the country who have 
followed his leadership in securing protection for 
working children. 


Reluctantly acceding to his request for release 
from the duties of the secretaryship in order to 
give time and attention to personal and domestic 
interests long sacrificed, the trustees in accepting 
his resignation, elected him a member of the 
Board of Trustees, and obtained his willing prom- 
ise to aid in more than usual ways the Administra- 
tive Staff that carries on. Hence, although now 
relinquishing the task of executive direction of 
the organization through which he has done his 
most conspicuous work, he remains at the service 
both of the National Child Labor Committee and 
the children of America. 

The two decades during which Owen Lovejoy 
has been the general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee have seen a great change 
in the child labor situation in this country. It is 
scarcely possible to separate the thought of the 
child labor movement or of its great accomplish- 
ment from the name and work of Owen Lovejoy. 


In 1904 the public knew little or nothing about 
child labor. There was little legislation. Stirred 
by conditions which he had seen in the mining 
towns of Pennsylvania, Mr. Lovejoy left the pas- 
torate of a church at Mount Vernon, New York, 
to engage in special investigations for the National 
Child Labor Committee. He went into the field, 
got the facts and told them to the people in a 
clear, concise, convincing way, with the result 
that people rose up against these conditions, 
and under his leadership started the crusade for 
better child labor legislation. In 1907 Mr. Lovejoy 
succeeded Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay as gen- 
eral secretary. Dr. Lindsay was elected a trustee 
and has for many years been chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. 


During his twenty-two years’ service Mr. Love- 
joy has ridden the circuit to the extent of half 
a million miles of not always comfortable travel 
and not always sympathetic reception—telling the 
facts, urging the necessary action, preaching in- 
cessantly the gospel of childhood. 

Mr. Lovejoy helped in the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
He took a leading part in the Conference on Mini- 
mum Child Welfare Standards at Washington in 
1919, and aided notably in the development of 
methods and facilities of co-ordination among the 
various national agencies concerned with child 
health. 

As president of the American Association of 
Social Workers and as secretary of the Board of 
Directors of the National Information Bureau, 
he has effectively contributed to standards of social 
work. In‘1919 the National Conference of Social 
Work elected him president, and he is now a 
member of the Executive Committee. 

In connection with his retirement Mr. Lovejoy 
was asked, “What is the Committee doing about 
child labor?” He quickly replied: “We are doing 
what we have been doing for twenty-two years. 
The business of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is to fight for the protection of children 
from exploitation, by whatever methods the situ- 
ation demands. It exists to combat the evils of 
child labor; but it is concerned with the cure of 
the evil rather than with any specific remedy. 
Our program is based upon our past history and 
experience. There is grave danger of a false 
complacency growing out of a belief that the job 
is finished. It is not.” 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

House passes Watson-Parker bill, abolishing 
Railroad Labor Board and setting up new machin- 
ery for voluntary adjustment of disputes between 
railroads and workers; bill now goes to Senate. 

Passaic, N. J., textile mill strikers defy police 
order against mass picketing, but are routed by 
fire hose; workers charge brutality by police. 

Governor Smith of New York calls for ap- 
pointment of commission to make thorough study 
cure of crime wave; that 
New York take lead in crime prevention. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska demands publica- 
tion of notes between Mexico and United States; 
charges there is propaganda here to rouse hatred 
and distrust of Mexico, 

Negotiations granting wage increase to 100,000 
New York City building trades near an end. 

British government plans to monopolize 


of causes and urges 


radio 
broadcasting by purchase of wireless equipment 
companies that control broadcasting. 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom threaten to boycott toy soldiers and 
war toys, on ground they instill militaristic spirit 
in children’s minds. 

Respiratory diseases most costly to workers, 
according to report of Public Health Service. 

In the United States, with its great wealth and 
resources, there should be no poverty, misery or 
squalor, Dr. Edward T. Devine, noted sociologist, 
tells Washington, D. C., social workers. 

General Cesare Rossi, once Mussolini’s conti- 
dential lieutenant and now fugitive from Italy, 
opens campaign against Italian dictator. 

Shopmen on Chesapeake & Ohio railroad given 
wage increase of 2 cents an hour. 

Million machinists in Great Britain served with 
lockout notices, effective March 13, as result of 
strike of 900 men in London. 


Ma- 


recall of 


International Association of 
peace and 


Factions in 
chinists make petitions for 
present international officers are withdrawn; ref- 
erendum election laws to be amended. 

> =, 
MUSSOLINI. 


Press 


The current Reports, issued regularly 
by the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
contains the following reference to the present 
situation in Italy: 

“Though Mussolini has not yet succeeded in 
suppressing the sun and immersing the whole 
kingdom of blackshirts in darkness, at any rate 
it has grown so dark in Italy that every conceiv- 
able crime can be perpetrated. All 
weapons—that is, 


those who 


have no those who are not 
Fascists—have to creep about like birds in the 
night, to save themselves from the Fascist weazels. 
The last nests of liberty have been robbed. The 
relief funds, co-operative societies, chambers of 
labor and local trade union offices have been seized 
by the Fascists, and all the trade unions with inter- 
national connections, i. e., all the ‘free’ trade 
unions, have been dissolved. The pact which was 
recently concluded between the Fascist unions and 
the employers has been given the status of law, 
and the workers are being 
Fascist unions. 


forced to join the 
The Prefect of Milan has even 
closed down the popular libraries, and, in an age 
when even negro children can learn two languages, 
has decreed that the children in Italian elemen- 
tary schools shall learn only the Italian language. 
But the more the Fascist government suppresses 
political news from the outside world, and gags 
the whole non-Fascist press (adversary or neu- 
tral), the keener is the interest taken in other 
lands in present events in Italy. As the news 
trickles through, the whole civilized world shivers 
with abhorrence of the Fascists and their ways, 
and with sympathy for the victims. It has grown 
so dark in Italy that surely dawn cannot be far 
off. And no laws or decrees, not even Musso- 
lini’s, can avail to prevent the dawn of a new 
day!” 
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Residence Phone Graystone 3064 : 
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DR. C. V. MURPHY 


DENTIST 


947-949 PHELAN BUILDING 
Telephone Douglas 2745 
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SENICK RADIO 
THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 
3256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA 
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| GOOD GUARANTEED PIANOS 
| $50 Up Terms 
' Five Per Cent Discount on Presentation of 


Union Card 
Whitehead Cut Rate Piano Co. 


H 1282 MARKET STREET 
——— ey 
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JuLtius S. GopEAU 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN Ness AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Privatm Excmancs Marxer 711 


OAKLAND STOCKTON 


Fursrar Swrvios Tuat Savus axp Survus 


Supplies and Repairs | 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 
Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 
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SOKA 


MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 
Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco ; 
Equipped to Give You Service 


—— 
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Electrical Appliances 


Co 


SALES SERVICE 


Home of Generous Credit 


Custom Made Suits 
On Easy Terms 
| 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 
Union Made Union Made 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER « SAXE 
O49 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of Minutes of March 5, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice President Baker ex- 
cused; Delegate Wilson vice pro tem. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion, 

Credentials—From Letter Carriers, James H. 
Coleman, as an additional delegate. Chauffeurs— 
W. Mason, M. Meyer, J. Syme, W. Collins, G. 
Kelly, J. Jurd. Sheet Metal Workers—D. Evans 
and Brother McCauley. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From United States 
Senator Hiram Johnson, with reference to bill 
introduced by Congressman Flaherty. From Mrs. 
Florence P. Kahn, Representative in Congress, 
with reference to Bill 7962, introduced by Con- 
gressman Flaherty. Minutes of the Building 
Trades Council. Grocery Clerks, Stage Employes, 
Coopers, Elevator Constructors, Postoffice Clerks, 
Laundry Drivers, endorsing the work of the Pro- 
motional League, and will pay the one cent per 
member assessment. From the Department of 
Public Works, in regard to the sale of garments 
to employes of the various camps on the Hetch 
Hetchy project. From the Hall Association, an- 


nouncement of its annual meeting, which will be- 


held March 10th. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Mu- 
sicians’ Union, requesting the Council to place 
the San Francisco Real Estate Board on the unfair 
list of the Council. Wage scale of the Drafts- 
men’s Union. Wage scale and agreement of 
Cracker Bakers and Cracker Packers’ Unions. 

Request Complied With—From the American 
Federation of Labor, requesting city central 


bodies to write to their representatives in Con- 
gress urging the passage of H. R. Bill No. 8653, 
to protect free labor in those states where the 
state-use system for the employment of convicts 
has been established. From the Theatrical Feder- 
ation, stating that the Players’ Club and the Vicks- 
burg Theatre have been taken from the unfair list. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Reported 
the passing away of International Secretary Con- 


way. Barbers—Have endorsed the work of the 
Promotional League; are progressing. Retail 


Shoe Clerks—Have endorsed the plan of the Pro- 
motional League; Steinberg’s store still unfair; 
look for the Clerks’ card. Tailors—Johnsons in 
the Mission is 100 per cent fair; Hart Schaffner 
& Marx clothes are unfair. Waitresses—Hoyt’s 
still unfair; Van Nuys Interstate Company unfair. 
Bakery Drivers—Prevented the award of contract 
by the city to Phillips Baking Company; will 
request the Board of Health to investigate sanita- 
tion in said shop. Waiters—Are carrying on 
classes for workers’ education at headquarters; 
next lecture Thursday evening, and every Thurs- 
day thereafter; lectures conducted by Professor 
Taylor. 

Promotional League—Very much pleased with 
attendance at meetings; unions are responding 
splendidly in the work of the League. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Report of Organizing Committee—In regard to 
the request of Sewermen employed by the city 
for a charter, your committee recommended that 
the subject matter be taken up at the next meeting 
of the Laborers’ Union, on March 18th. Report 
concurred in. 


Special Committee — Committee on Boycotts 
submitted report in writing, containing recom- 
mendations under four heads. Of these two under 
the first head, to remove from the unfair list the 
firms of Goarman & Bennet, auto painters, and 
the M. A. Gunst cigar stores, were concurred in; 
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and, on motion, the balance of the report was 
referred to the committee. 


Election—Moved that the secretary cast a bal- 
lot for George Kidwell, as a member of the Law 
and Legislative Committee; motion carried. The 
chair declared Delegate Kidwell duly elected. 

Receipts—$361.40. Expenses—$174.97. 

Council adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

JOHN A. Q’CONNELL, Secretary. 
= -~> 


THE CALL OF THE FOREST. 

With the approach of spring, thought turns to 
recreation pleasures. Vacation plans may come 
into your mind. You think of woodland trails, 
winding along some rushing brook or placid lake 
amid the cool green trees of the forest. Soon the 
winter storms will have passed, and the -lure of 
the forest trail will again become irresistible. 


Civilized man looks naturally to the forest for 
rest and recreation. He is not lured by barren, 
burned-over hillsides or smoke-hidden scenery. 
This fact is significant to the citizens of Cali- 
fornia. The lure of our forest trails is creating 
a valuable tourist industry, bringing wealth into 
this region. 

The main job of the forests is to grow timber 
crops. However, foresters recognize recreation as 
an important -secondary forest resource. It is 
carefully considered in forest management plans. 
In many cases forest recreation may be enjoyed 
without interrupting the imore important func- 
tions of the forest. 

The all-important rule that foresters seek to 
impress on all forest visitors is that they must 
“leave a clean camp and a dead fire.” 
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WHAT ARE YOUR SUCCESS 
PROSPECTS? 


' 
\) 
i] 
You can get a pretty good idea by looking 


in your savings pass-book. Your deposits 
are making your success-history for you. 
What you deposit, and the interest it earns, 
is the foundation of your investment or busi- 
ness success. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 
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EST SPOT 
Becest IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 
Social Dancing Every Night 


e 
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e 
Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 


Uou Can Taste the 
Balanced Blend 


The first puff you take 
of a Clown Cigarette 


So pleasing a taste as you 
get only in the Clown Cigar- 
ette could come only from 
so perfect a balanced blend 
of such fine, mellow, old to- 
baccos as is used exclusively 


in the Clown. 


r 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


ae 


Treat your taste to the Clown 


CIGARETTES 


DR. J. P. CLARKE—DENTIST 


NOW SPECIALIZING IN PLATES AND REMOVABLE BRIDGEWORK 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
450-452 FLOOD BUILDING, CORNER POWELL AND MARKET STREETS 


Telephone Garfield 194 


Friday, March 12, 1926 


LABOR LIFE INSURANCE. 

Dear Mr. Editor: So many inquiries are coming 
in regarding Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany that we believe your readers will be inter- 
ested in a descriptive story of this great movement, 
and therefore ask that you will continue your 
splendid co-operation by giving us space on the 
following: 

Union Labor Life Insurance Company is a 
co-operative enterprise of trade unions and mem- 
bers thereof to pool their moneys to indemnify 
each other against loss by accident, sickness, old 
age and death. 

It is primarily a corporate form of organization, 
whose shares of stock are to be confined to trades 
unions and trades unionists. These shareholders 
provide the initial capital and surplus required by 
law as a condition precedent to entering the in- 
surance business. 

It is difficult to organize an 
enterprise under the mutual plan, by reason of 
existing insurance laws. The stock plan enables 
a more speedy collection of necessary capital and 
surplus. When successfully established it 
easily be converted into a mutual 
organization. 

In addition, the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company is organized on the stock plan to safe- 
guard and perpetuate for all time organized labor’s 
control of this insurance company. Such control 
could not be guaranteed by a mutual plan. 

Where the earnings of stockholders are limited 
to six per cent on their investment and all other 
profits accrue to the policy holders, there is no 
benefit or advantage in the mutual plan—indeed, 
where the ownership of stock is widely distrib- 
uted throughout the trade union movement, the 
advantage is in favor of the plan followed by 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Company is 
organized under the laws of the State of Mary- 
land, and principally so for the that the 
directors of the company need not be residents 
of that state, and its principal office 
located elsewhere. 

The principal office of the Union 
Insurance Company is located in the American 
Federation of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 

The company is so organized as to enable it to 
sell its stock to organized labor and its members 
throughout the North American Continent, em- 
bracing the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

The appeal for the sale of stock is made to all 
trade unions and trade United 
States and Canada. When ready to do business 
it will carry on its insurance enterprises in all 
states of the United States, all provinces in Can- 
ada, and later in Mexico. 

First: Only trade unions 
can acquire or hold stock. 


more insurance 


may 
form of 


reason 
may be 


Labor Life 


unionists in the 


and trade unionists 


Second: Stock cannot be transferred without 
first giving the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany the opportunity of purchasing such stock at 
the price it was obtained. 

Third: The Board of Directors, 
twenty-four, must always have at least three- 
fourths of its members consist of officers or rep- 
resentatives of national and international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Fourth: The Advisory Committee, consisting 
of fifty members, must be selected from repre- 
sentative trade unionists affiliated with 
ganizations not dual or 
those affiliated with the 
Labor. 


consisting of 


labor or- 
seceding in character to 
American Federation of 
Fraternally yours, 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
President Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company. 
—@> 
A good love letter is two-thirds hyperbole and 
one-third hysterics. 
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jk. wets SONDES picnic. shane ben SUNDAY PICNIC. 

All bay counties posts of the American Legion 
have been invited to attend the picnic to be held 
by Golden Gate Post No. 40 of San Francisco, 
at Fairfax Park, Marin County, on Easter Sun- 
day, April 4th. 

This will be the opening day of the season, and 
park officials are co-operating with picnic com- 
mittee to make the outing a memorable event. 
More than fifty prizes for the various athletic 
events, games and contests have already been se- 
cured. A cup, contributed by Mayor James Rolph 
Jr., will be the trophy in a relay race for teams 
from American Legion posts in the bay region. 

There will be dancing all afternoon, the usual 
card of es events, a Charleston contest, and 
a number of “surprise” stunts which are being 
arranged by General Chairman Dr. Walter E. 
Holl, commander of Golden Gate Post, and his 
committee chairmen, who follow: 

Tickets, Corwin Hansen; reception, Raymond 
Burr; program, Robert G, roy Malley; game prizes, 
Edward J. Sharkey; athletics, Ralph J. Kane; 
trausportation, J. W. Jackson; finance, James 
Britt; entertainment, Andrew J. Sattan; women’s 
hostess, Marie i renue: publicity, Henry A. 
Perry; concessions, G. Guy Vecchi; floor, Robert 
G, O'Malley. Tickets are 50 cents and may be 
purchased from committee members or from the 
Golden Gate Post clubhouse at 68 Haight Street, 
Stevie’s Cigar Store, or Eddie Miller’s. 

Officers of Golden Gate Post, said to be the 
first post to hold its own clubhouse, are: 
mander, Dr. Walter E. Hail; vice- commanders, 
Jack Huston, Myrtle R. Sager: adjutant, Archie 
McInnes; chaplain, Dr. Alfred J. Case; historian 
Lloyd R. Peterson; sergeant at arms, 
Sharkey; assistant sergeant at arms, 
Woods, 


Com- 


Edward J. 
Thomas J. 


COMMON LABOR WAGES. 


(Furnished through International Labor 
News Service.) 

The United States Department of 

made a study of the rate per 

workmen in 


Labor has 
hour paid unskilled 
industries. 

The average rate per hour paid to common labor 
in the petroleum refineries is 49.1 cents. Auto- 
mobile plants pay common labor an average rate 


various 


Thirteen 


pay 41.7 cents per hour. 


Makers of electrical machinery, iron and steel 
plants and meat packing plants pay an hourly 
rate of 41 and a fraction cents, 
ties pay 40.6 cents an hour. 


while public utili- 


There are few less than 
40 cents an hour, so that weighted average for 
those studied was 40.2 cents an hour. 


industries which pay 


There are several factors tending to bring about 
higher wages for common labor. 

Immigration restrictions kee ep out of the coun- 
try many of the unskilled, 
labor is reduced. 


so that the supply of 
Meanwhile the large construc- 
tion program and the heavy road building pro- 
gram have created jobs for the unskilled in large 
numbers. 
Like other 
has more 


wages, the wage of common labor 


than doubled itself in the last dozen 


years. In some lines the increase has been 


greater than this. 


—@&> 
The strike and boycott invite retaliatory meas- 
ures. 
cost or to measure the gain. The union 
scores gains but inspires no revenge. 


Even in victory it is difficult to estimate the 
label 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


OUR 3 DAY 
SALE 


Thursday, March 11th--Ca// 
Friday, March 12th--News 
Sunday, March 14th--Examiner 


of 46.6 cents per hour, and brick and tile plants 


J041 MARKET STREET. 
GETWEEN 678 7= OPAOSITE GRANADA THEATER 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


259- 273 POST ST. NEAR STOCKTON. 
FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


442 2nd St. 


e 
Seen | 


Everything for 
your home— 
Your word’s good 
for all the credit 
you want. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—-Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT - Security - No Worry 


THE MISSION BANK 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


Fourteen 
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INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 


League of American Inventors. 
Written for International Labor News Service. 


TUFFORD HEEL LIFTS. 

The story of the Tufford rubber heel is certainly 
a twentieth century story of business and inven- 
tion. In one month alone the manufacturers sold 
12,179,045 pairs and showed a net profit of more 
than $500,000 for the year. John Tufford in 1913 
and for many years prior thereto was a cobbler 
in a shoe store in Elyria, Ohio. In following his 
trade he became familiar with all the rubber heel 
lifts for shoes. He observed that every device of 
the kind was unsatisfactory in one way or another. 

Following out his idea for a suction heel, he 
provided himself with a round type of newel post, 
and over the top he nailed a flat disk of rubber. 
He then cut away the rubber to the size and shape 
ofa lift. The finished heel retained its shape when 
applied to a flat surface and adhered thereto by 
suction. 

Tufford then applied his lift to a pair of his own 
shoes which he wore continuously and demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction that he had a patent- 
able idea. He made two other pairs by hand and 
applied them to the shoes worn by two clerks 
employed in the store with him. These were also 
found satisfactory. Then, after he had completed 
his device by developing the form and location of 
the washers and nail holes and the channels and 
grooves, he applied for a patent. The patent was 
issued in 1914, a little more than a vear after filing 
his application. 

Some time during the year of 1914 Tuftord 
exhibited samples of his heel to Richard Griffith, 
superintendent of the Miller Rubber Company, 
of Akron Ohio, to induce this company to make 
molds and engage in the manufacture of the heel 
lifts. Griffith refused, because the shape of the 


heel, he thought, presented difficulties in the matter 


of constructing the necessary mold. He told 
Tufford that he would have to invent his own 
mold. This Tufford did, and submitted to Griffith 
a single cavity mold of the desired shape and form. 
The company then had molds made and placed the 
lifts on the market. 

The first of these heel lifts for commercial use 
were manuiactured by the Miller Rubber Company 


for Mr. Tufford early in 1915. Tufford’s first sales 
were made in March of that vear. The commer- 
cial success of the invention has been extraordi- 
nary. Prices agreed upon between the manufac- 


turer and the inventor have been maintained 


throughout. 

Tufferd has not resorted to any method of ad- 
vertising, except to furnish some cards to shoe 
dealers and to submit samples occasionally at shoe 
findings conventions. The manufacturers have 
never been able to keep up with the demand. 

= ~ — -—__-— === 
ALIEN REGISTRATION OPPOSED. 


Registration of aliens is opposed by the Com- 
mittee of Immigration of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United St 


Several registration bills before Congress would 


ates. 


treat 8,000,000 aliens more harshly than criminals. 
They would have to register in specified districts 
under a penalty of fine and imprisonment. If they 
left the district they would have to report just as 
under European espionage systems. 

In the last Congress Representative Aswell of 
Louisiana introduced a bill which provided that 
aliens be finger-printed. In Mr. Aswell’s pending 
bill finger-printing is excluded, but this can be 
enforced by regulations which the Department of 
Labor will be empowered to make. 

The last convention of the A. F. of L. recom- 
mended that “the Executive Council maintain its 
policy of watchful vigilance to defeat any measure 
of this kind,” 


MACHINISTS BURY HAMMER. 

Articles of peace between warring factions of 
the International Association of Machinists were 
signed last week at Grand Lodge headquarters of 
the organization in Washington, and the internal 
troubles that have rent the officials and members 
since the election of grand lodge officers in April, 
1925, are to be buried and forgotten. 

Petitions for recall of present international 
officers are to be withdrawn, and other controver- 
sies before the executive council growing out of 
the election will either be reheard or dismissed 
by agreement of all parties concerned. 

John F. (“Jack’’) Anderson, candidate for inter- 
national president against William H. Johnston 
in the referendum election, and who was later sus- 
pended from membership in the association, has 
| been restored to all his rights and privileges as a 
member of Local Lodge No. 308, St. Louis, Mo., 
by unanimous vote of the executive council. His 
name is attached to a circular letter issued from 
headquarters of the Machinists this week, which 
says that “our differences are behind us, and our 
great association requires that we present a com- 
mon front, with every man doing his full duty.” 

It is announced that President Johnston, who 
has been recuperating from a long illness, will 
soon return from Florida to his office in Washing- 
ton and participate actively in the direction of 
an organizing campaign on the railroads, in the 
automobile industry and the contract shops, with 
the co-operation of the entire membership of the 
association. 

The executive council of the Machinists was in 
session at grand lodge headquarters in Washing- 
ton for nearly three weeks. It met with a purpose 
to settle internal controversies of the organization. 
A. committee comprising some thirty members 
from many local lodges came to Washington to 
confer with the council for bringing about an 
understanding that would prove satisfactory to all 
he contending factions and restore a spirit of 
»rotherly love and good fellowship. 

This happy conclusion was finally reached and 
the membership is being so advised by circular 
etter bearing the signatures of William H. Johns- 
ton, international president; E. C. Davison, gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer; P. J. Conlon, John T. 
Thorpe, Harley F. Nickerson, Harvey W. Brown, 
James Somerville, Robert Fechner, William Han- 
non, vice-presidents and members of the executive 
council, and Charles W. Fry for the committee 
representing the former protestants. John F, 
Anderson, restored to membership, also signed 
the document. 


It was further agreed that the laws of the organ- 
ization governing referendum should be amended 
so as to prevent the possibility of a dispute or 
contest arising in the future. 

“As usual in such controversies, both sides had 
made mistakes and were honest in admitting that 
in the heat of controversy things had been said 
and written contrary to the precepts of our organ- 
ization,” stated an officer of the I. A. of M. to 
a representative of Labor. “Now all is forgiven 
and forgotten, and we will move forward in a solid 
phalanx to recover lost ground and build up the 
association to its former proud position in the 
American labor movement.” 


o— 
CONVICT LABOR CHECK URGED. 


Organized labor is taking an active part in hear- 


ings betore the House Committee on Labor on a 


bill that would check the shipment of convict labor 
products. 


If enacted, the bill will place all convict-made 
goods shipped from one state to another under the 
laws of the state in which they are delivered. This 
will prohibit the convict-labor trust from shipping 
goods from a state where convict labor laws are 
lax to a state where stringent legislation prevails 


against this method of production, 
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BENDER’S 


The Family Shoe Store 
2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 


Packard Shoes 
for Men 


Martha Washington 
Shoes for Women 


Pe et et fee ety oy tet ey et 
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Stute 
Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEI] MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


“SHOOTING 
ON ALL 6” 


WILSON’S 
COFFEE 


p Ff 1 38c--40c--45c--50c 


? St . Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d & 4th 
Ores: Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 
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41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California 


Los Angeles 


et 


CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION ST. 
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DEMAND THE UNION 


LABEL 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
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You're right! 


I wear 
CAN'T BUST "EM 
overalls 


Phone Kearny 1540 


START TO SUCCESS! 


Clever-up your appearance for the new 
year by wearing a Lundstrom hat! 


ob 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


1: Sandell 


TAILOR 
HAT COMPANY 


720 Market 167 Powell 
1080 Market 605 Kearny 
2640 Mission 26 Third 
3242 Mission 1457 Fillmore 


226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 
UNION-MADE SINCE 1884 


Jhey guarantee that 
ifthe sewing ever rips 
Wget a newpairor 
my money back 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 
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SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.85 to $3.15 $1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 95c to $1.85 
UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NT BUST 
OVERALLS 
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UNION 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays. 


Chauffeurs—-Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 


26—Meet Ist and 3rd 

Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 6358 Sailors’ 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 59 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Laundry Workers No. 
Mondays, 


Piggers anc Stevedores—Meet Moncdsys. 


Steuart 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Russ Bldg. 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Executive and Arbitration Committee Market. 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p,m. Label Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 
Section -meeta first and third Wednes- Labor Temple. 

t 8 p.m. it ters telephone 

aevens Dest CSC INES i Cracker Bakers No. 


Union of the Pacifie—Meets 


Clay 


Mondays 
Commercial Telegraphers—Meet 1st Mondays, 274 


Sailmakers— Sec 


Meet Ist 


Horace Kelly, 2558 
Labor Temple. 


rs—Meet 2nd and 4th 


29th Are 
Thursday, 
Longshore Lumbermen-—Meet Thursdays, 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. Shipwrights No. : at 2nd and 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W 3431 Mis- days, Labor Temple. 


Ist and 3rd Thurs- 


arcadero. 


4th Thurs- 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


—Market 586. yon Ritter, 


(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 P. M., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 
Bakers No. 24—Mect Ist and 3rd Saturdays 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist 
112 Valencia 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 
Meet 8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workman No. 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 
ple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hali. Third and Neweomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 


104— 


and 3rd Mondays, 


Mission. 


Labor 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


Labor Temple. 
Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm. 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet lat 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero, 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other 
nesday, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward. 
R. F. D. 1. Box 137, Colma, Cal Meets Ist 
and 8rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall. 80. 8. F. 

Janitors No. ®—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays. Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th Wednesdays, 


and 3rd 


151—Meet Thursdays, 


Wed- 


Labor 


131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
at 8 p.m., Labor 


sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple 
49—10 Embarcadero. 


216—Meet 


Marine Engineers No. 

Material Teamsters No. 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and &rd 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon 
Temple. 


Wednesdays, 
Mondays 


Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple 
Molders *Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple 

Pavers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple, 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway 

Photo 
ple. 


Engravers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Tem- 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W 
Andover. 


Post Oftice 
Temple 


Wilgus, 461 


Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm, 
Steiner St 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


O'Donnell, 212 
Meets 


Professional 
3300 


Embalmers—Sec., 
16th St. 


George Monahan, 


Poultry Dressers No. 17782—Mest 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet 
273 Golden 


Tuesdays, 
Gate Ave 


Retail Delivery 
Thursdays, 


Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Labor Tample. 


Friday. vabor 


Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 


—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 


Steam Fitters No. 590. 


nesdays, 


Meet 
Temple. 
Men No. 29 


lat and 8rd Wed- 
Labor 
Steam Shovel 

268 Market. 


Stereotypers 


Meet Jet Saturday 
Electrotypers—Men 5rd 
jay, Labor T le 

t Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 


Sup- 


Stove Michael Hoffman, 
Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 
Street Carmen, Diy 518 

Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Tailors No. 80—Oftice. Room 416, 163 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays 
Teamsters No, 85—Meet 


Sweeney, 1528 


Meet 2md and 4th 


Sutter 

Lahor Fempie 

Thursdays. 538 Bryant 

Theatrical Employees—Meet lst Saturday. 
230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th 

Trades Union Promotional League, Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market Meets 

jrd Sunday, Labor Temple s 


1—Meet 


Stage 


Tuesday, Labor Temple 


United Laborers No. 
Guerrero 


Pucedays, 306 


Uvholsterers No. 28—Meet 
Temple 


Tuesdays Laber 
Watchmen No. 
Bosworth 
Waiters No. 

Market. 


15689—Sec., E. 
Meets 3rd Thursday, 


30—Wednesdays, 


Coumihan, 106 
Labor Pemple. 


3 op m., 1256 


Waitresses No, 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wedmesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1172 
Market. 


Thos. Dowd 
Labor Temple 


Water Workers—Sec., 214 37th St 


Meet list Monday 


Web -Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Pressmen 


Sixteen 


RHE ASB OR Cra ROW 


Here’s a 

March 15 to 20-Monday to Saturday |. 
DEVOTED TO t 
“ARCH-AID SHOES” : 

for MEN and WOMEN 

Expert Fitters from the factory will explain the arch-protecting features H 
of these famous Arch-Aid Shoes. You are invited. This demonstration is i 
entirely free. i 
SAN Philadee” MISSION STORE 
FRANCISCO'S OPEN i 
UNION Helo, SATURDAY i 
SHOE 825 MARKET SI. AND MISSION AT 22D EVENINGS H 
Tones ee ee eee 
--------------- Sage 
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Brief Items of Interest 


——— 
left last 


European 


Waiters’ Union 


long tour of 


Hugo Ernst of the 


Saturday morning for a 


countries, during which he expects to study con- 


ditions in the labor movement in the different 


sections of Europe and pick up such ideas as 


may strike him as worthy of reporting to the local 
Ernst sailed on 


organizations after his return. 


the Magnolia and will be absent at least six 


months. 
that the 
work re- 


A preliminary report of the experts 
Civil 
classifying the positions of city workers has been 


Service Commission has had at 


made to the Commission and there is consider- 
able dissatisfaction with it on the part of many 
of thase in the employ of the municipality. In 
this work the Civil Service Commission is acting 
under a charter amendment passed by the people 
On the present Commission there 


labor, the 


two years ago. 
is no representative of members all 
being professional men. 

Because of the unionizing of the Yellow Taxi- 
Union sent in six 
delegates to the Council last 


This gives the union the maximum 


cab Company, the Chauffeurs’ 
additional Labor 
Friday night. 
of representation in the Council, ten delegates. 
Labor lectures are being held at the headquar- 


<<< ~~ oo oe eo oe oo www ewww woe oo www oe 


FELTMAN and CURME 


WONDERFUL SHOES 


wee eee ew eee wen 


ters of the Waiters’ Union at 1256 Market Street, 
Thursday evening of each week at 8 o’clock, to 
members of other unions interested are 
invited. The 


from the University of California under the Ex- 


which 


lectures are given by professors 


tension Division. 

Paul Scharrenberg is in the City of Mexico at 
the convention of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor as a fraternal delegate from the California 
State Federation of He left here a week 
ago and will be gone for about three weeks. 

Word has been received in this city of the mar- 


Eabor: 


riage of Miss Julia O’Connor, president of the 
Telephone Operators’ division of the International 
Electrical Workers’ Union. She became the bride 
of Charles A. Parker, a newspaper man of Boston, 
in that city about a week ago. Miss O'Connor 
is well known in San Francisco, having visited 
this city on a number of occasions. 

The John I. Nolan Memorial Committee of 
Molders’ Union No. 374, of Los Angeles, is now 
holding regular meetings and preparing plans for 
the collection of funds for that purpose. After a 
their members 
been made, an appeal will be made to the general 


thorough canvass of own has 


labor movement of the Los Angeles through the 


S anaieeimeameen 2 


$6.50 


UNION MADE SHOES SOLD BY UNION CLERKS 


WORN BY MILLIONS FROM COAST TO COAST 


801, 979, 930 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
| $5.50 
| 


: 

| 
1120 WASHINGTON ST. 
OAKLAND 


~ 


Central Labor Council. 
O’Keefe has been in the southern part of the state 
during the past two weeks acquainting the mem- 


bership with conditions on the Pacific Coast, 
and particularly in San Francisco. 
Kate Richards O’Hare will address the Labor 


Council on Friday evening, March 19th, on the 
baneful effects of prison labor coming into com- 
petition with free labor. Mrs. 


subject, 


O’Hare is a rec- 


ognized authority on the and a most 
interesting lecture can be assured to those who 
take advantage of the opportunity to hear her. 

The executive board of the State Vederation of 
Butcher Workmen will hold a special meeting at 
the Labor Temple on March 31st. Plans for an 
organizing campaign for northern California will 
that time. 


An entertainment 


be considered at 
and ball is to be 
No, 24 on March 28th, 
Koenig announces. 


given by 


Bakers’ Local Secretary 
from the 


affair will be used for the relief of James Moller, 


Herman Proceeds 
a member of the local, who was injured recently. 

In a resolution passed at the celebration of its 
forty-first anniversary Saturday night, the Sailors’ 
Union reaffirmed its faith in trade union principles 
and pledged a continuation of its efforts to union- 
ize all seamen on the west coast. 
from 


A telegram was 
read Andrew luruseth, president of the 


He is in Washington, D. C. 


union, 
Protective benefits paid by 
Union to its 


the Typographical 
$40,000 a year, a 
Stauffer, president of 
Over $17,000 of the total is paid 
in pensions to aged and disabled members. In- 
paid to 


members average 


compilation made by D. k. 


the union, shows. 


surance families of deceased members 


exceeds $10,000 a year, and a like amount is paid 


in sickness and accident benefits through the 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society. Miscella- 
neous payments by the union bring the total 


above $40,000. 


= a ae = = 
UNION MOLDER SHOT. 


Last Saturday night, as he was returning to his 
home from work, William 
the Molders’ Union of this city, was shot by men 


Franks, a member of 


who had been sitting in a small car parked across 
the street from the house. A short distance down 
the street from the small car from which the shots 
came was a big touring car filled with men, and 
after the shooting both machines speeded away 
before could get the numbers. This is 
the second member of the Molders’ Union that has 
been trouble 


union and the open-shop foundries. 


anyone 


shot since the began between the 
Frank Brown, 
business agent, being the first victim. 

A short time ago we published affidavits made 
by two men who had been employed by a detec- 
tive agency to go out and assault union workers, 
and it is the belief of officers that the two machines 
on this occasion were occupied by thugs similarly 
employed. 
when 


An investigation is being made and 
sifted to the bottom and 
the facts ascertained it is likely that much light 
will be thrown on the operations of the open-shop 
gentry in San Francisco and the Bay region. 
oe 


leads have been 


“A friend in need” is usually a needy friend 
who wants to borrow a dollar. 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


